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lither  their  interests  nor  their  enmities  are 
<  listed. 

The  revelation  is  not,  I  fear,  a  cheering  one; 
lit  I  hope  that  it  may  b6  profitable  for  doc- 
Ine.  It  is  possible  that  some  too  confiding 
Mures  may  learn  from  it  that  it  is  not  quite 
fife  to  put  too  much  trust  in  what  everybody 
ys.  The  fraternity  of  newsgatherers  may  be 
)le  to  extract  a  moral  from  my  tale ;  I  leave 
at  task  to  them. 

One  “  improvement  ”  I  will  venture  to  hint, 
iveral  of  my  reputable  neighbors,  as  I  have 
corded,  were  quite  ready  to  testify,  when 
I  called  upon  them,  that  this  was  a  stupen- 
dus  imposture.  But  they  had  not  made  this 
atement  publicly.  Perhaps  they  thought  it 
fit  worth  while.  Perhaps  they  shrunk  from 
raving  the  ill-will  of  those  who  were  making 
hero  of  the  poor  old  man.  It  is  not  hard  to 
iderstand  their  reticence.  Yet  it  would  have 
een  well  for  them  to  consider  whether  they 
right  not  to  stamp  out  this  delusion.  Honest 
eople  all  over  the  land  were  being  imposed 


upon,  and  were  parting  with  their  money  as  a 
result  of  this  imposture.  I  dare  say  that  some 
of  them  would  have  spoken  if  the  thing  had 
gone  much  further.  But  the  duty  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  community  to  contribute,  by 
clear  and  prompt  speech,  to  the  destruction 
of  impostures  and  delusions  of  all  sorts,  and  to 
the  formation  of  sane  public  opinion,  is  one 
that  is  not  sufficiently  enforced.  The  vitiation 
of  public  opinion  by  pretenders  and  charlatans 
of  all  sorts  is  constantly  going  on;  I  know  no 
antidote  for  this  disorder  except  that  which  is 
found  in  the  sound  and  courageous  words  of 
sensible  men.  We  are  quite  too  prone  to  allow 
cranks  and  bigots  and  mischief-makers  to  go 
on  sowing  the  wind,  forgetting  that  we  shall  be 
compelled  by  and  by  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 
It  is  often  disagreeable  to  expose  humbug- 
gery;  not  more  disagreeable,  however,  than 
many  other  public  duties.  And  it  is  part  of 
the  service  of  a  citizen  to  help  to  create  an  in¬ 
tellectual  atmosphere  in  which  imposture  will 
not  thrive. 

Washington  Gladden. 


A  STUDY  OF  INDIAN  MUSIC.1 


OME  time  ago  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  of  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  sent  me  an  Indian  song, 
desiring  me  to  give  her  infor- 
lation  as  to  the  scale  on  which  it  was  built, 
tc.  This  led  to  personal  consultations,  and 
pe  eventually  intrusted  me  with  over  a  hun- 
Ired  songs  that  she  had  taken  down  among 
fie  Omahas  and  other  tribes,  commissioning  me 
)  study  them,  and  to  report  upon  them  from 
le  point  of  view  of  the  technical  musician, 
he  afterward  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
earing  Indian  singing,  and  of  taking  down 
ieir  songs  and  studying  their  rhythms,  etc.  at 
rst  hand. 

The  collection  of  songs  made  by  Miss 
’letcher  has  peculiar  interest  from  a  scienti- 
c  point  of  view.  All  are  undoubtedly  old. 
)nly  a  few  had  been  heard  by  any  white  per- 
on  until  she  obtained  that  privilege.  The 
ndians  have  no  musical  notation,  no  theories 
f  music  whatsoever;  the  songs  are  handed 
.own  by  tradition,  and  they  are  a  purely  nat- 
ral  product  of  the  impulses  of  primitive  man — 
fie  spontaneous  result  of  the  universal  desire 

1  See  also  “  Indian  Songs  ”  by  Miss  Fletcher  in  the 
'entury  for  January.  The  music  accompanying  both 
rticles  is  all  derived  from  the  Omahas. 


to  express  emotion  in  song.  Unfettered  as  they 
are  by  any  speculations  or  theories,  they  afford 
entirely  fresh  material  for  discovering  what  is 
natural  in  music,  and  a  rare  opportunity  for 
testing  the  naturalness  of  our  own  musical  per¬ 
ceptions  by  means  of  comparison. 

Being  informed  that  their  music  was  not  only 
entirely  vocal,  but  invariably  without  harmony, 
all  their  songs  being  sung  in  unison,  with  no 
other  accompaniment  than  that  of  drums  or 
rattles,  my  first  inquiry  was,  naturally,  On  what 
scales  are  their  melodies  built  ?  I  soon  discov¬ 
ered  that  they  were,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
in  major  keys,  and  built  on  five-toned  scales, 
similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Chinese,  Hin¬ 
dus,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  other  primitive  peoples. 
The  first  one  sent  me  was  built  on  a  five-toned 
(pure)  minor  scale,  running,  as  nearly  all  of 
them  do,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  note 
of  its  compass,  thus : 


Those  on  five-toned  major  scales  began  and 
ended,  as  a  rule,  on  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  thus: 


$ 


THE  MYTH  OF  LAND-BILL  ALLEN. 


of  remarkable  popular  gifts,  a  great  tribune  of 
the  people,  whose  name  was  William  Allen. 
“  Old  Bill  Allen  ”  was  the  familiar  designation 
often  applied  to  him.  Many  of  those  writing 
at  a  distance  may  have  confused  these  two. 
But  the  name  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
was  not  William.  “George  Wheaton”  was  his 
praenomen.  The  “  Bill  ”  by  which  he  insisted 
on  being  known,  and  which  his  children  were 
required  to  employ  in  addressinghis  letters,  was 
only  a  portion  of  the  title  of  the  act  of  which 
he  pretended  to  be  the  author.  “  Land  Bill  ” 
was  no  part  of  the  name  by  which  he  was  bap¬ 
tized.  The  confounding  of  William  Allen  with 
“  Land-Bill  Allen  ”  gave  color  to  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  he  had  been  a  person  of  prominence 
and  influence.  This  error  could  scarcely  have 
been  committed  by  natives  of  Ohio,  certainly 
not  by  residents  of  Columbus. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  this  stupendous  im¬ 
posture,  perpetrated  upon  a  community  which 
boasts  sufficiently  of  free  schools  and  a  free 
press,  by  an  uneducated  and  underwitted  man. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  deception  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen  who  so  heroically  took  up  the  cause  of 
their  alleged  benefactor ;  they  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  question  the  unqualified  state¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers;  their  action  in  the 
premises  reflects  only  honor  upon  them.  To 
the  newspapers  the  main  credit  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  this  myth  must  be  given ;  and  the  ihi\ 
cident  shows  how  much  more  carefully  the 
average  reporter  is  trained  to  work  up  a  sen¬ 
sation  than  to  make  an  investigation.  Nor  is 
the  reporter  chiefly  censurable  on  this  account : 
he  does  what  he  is  hired  to  do ;  he  knows  that 
if  he  fails  to  do  this  very  thing  he  will  be  dis¬ 
charged.  The  managing  editor,  for  his  part, 
will  reply  that  sensations  are  furnished  because 
the  people  crave  them;  that  the  sheet  which 
serves  up  the  largest  number  of  them,  piping 
hot,  morning  and  evening,  will  have  the  largest 
circulation.  Very  likely  this  is  true;  and  by 
those  who  suppose  that  the  chief  end  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  to  increase  its  circulation  it  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  adequate  explanation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  narrative  here 
given  sets  before  us  in  a  startling  light  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  imposture  in  this  enlightened  land. 
One  would  have  said  beforehand  that  such  a 
delusion  could  not  have  become  epidemic  in 
America.  In  Spain  or  Lower  Canada  things 
of  this  kind  might  occur,  not  in  the  United 
States.  But  when  we  stop  to  reflect  and  inves¬ 
tigate,  we  discover  that  human  credulity,  even 
in  the  most  enlightened  lands,  is  still  a  vast 
deep. 

The  success  of  those  rascally  endowment  or¬ 
ders,  of  which  hundreds  have  been  freely  op¬ 
erating  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
last  five  years,  is  an  illustration,  even  more 


startling,  of  the  extent  to  which  human  bejr 
are  ready  to  be  fooled.  It  is  almost  incredil 
that  men  and  women  who  can  read  and  wri 
and  who  know  the  multiplication  table,  shot 
be  able  to  believe  in  the  validity  of  a  financ 
scheme  which  promises  that  for  a  total  of  thr 
hundred  dollars,  paid  in  monthly  instalmei 
for  seven  years,  one  thousand  dollars  will 
given  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Yet  tens  of  the 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  are  supposed 
be  sane, —  teachers,  clerks,  professional  mt 
skilled  mechanics, —  have  invested  their  eai 
ings  in  these  enterprises. 

,  Another  type  of  popular  delusion  is  scarce 
less  astonishing.  Newspapers  of  large  circu 
tion  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  Weste 
communities  in  which  has  been  kept  standir 
from  week  to  week  of  this  year  of  grace 
forged  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  asse 
ing  that  this  continent  belongs  to  him,  a 
that  the  time  has  now  come  for  him  to  ta 
possession  of  it,  and  calling  on  the  faithful 
rise,  on  or  about  September  5,  1893,  and  “  « 
terminate  all  heretics  found  within  the  jur 
diction  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  T1 
document  has  been  published  as  a  handb: 
for  free  circulation ;  thousands  of  copies  of 
have  been  distributed  by  persons  who  assi 
that  they  are  patriots,  and  assume  that  th 
belong  to  a  superior  order  of  Christians  ;  it  h 
been  kept  standing,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  c< 
umns  of  a  weekly  newspaper  which  has  be 
especially  commended  by  the  Protestant  cler 
in  their  convocations ;  and  not  a  voice  h 
been  raised  in  denunciation  of  it  as  a  forges 
or  in  protest  against  the  use  of  such  weapo 
in  religious  controversy.  It  is  impossible 
believe  that  many  of  the  people  who  have  aid 
in  the  circulation  of  this  document  have  do 
so  knowing  it  to  be  a  forgery;  we  are  thei 
fore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
believe  it  to  be  genuine.  The  fact  that  te 
of  thousands  of  the  graduates  of  our  pub 
schools  can  be  imposed  upon  by  such  a  pi 
posterous  fraud  is  a  melancholy  revelation 
popular  ignorance  and  credulity. 

In  each  of  the  cases  just  mentioned  a  po 
erful  passion  was  at  work  in  aid  of  impostu 
In  the  one  case  the  greed  of  gain,  the  fierce  c 
sire  to  get  something  for  nothing,  makes  t 
victims  believe  in  promises  to  which  their  : 
ber  judgment  could  never  give  credence ; 
the  other  case  traditional  religious  hatred 
the  most  blinding  of  all  passions  —  usurps  t 
throne  of  reason.  We  may  not  marvel  grea 
at  such  triumphs  of  the  baser  principles 
human  nature,  though  they  are  deplora’ 
enough.  But  the  story  which  I  have  told  sho 
us  credulity  wholly  unmixed  with  passion ;  a 
gives  us  a  striking  illustration  of  the  readin 
with  which  people  submit  to  be  duped  wV 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these  typi¬ 
cal  pentatonic  scales  the  tones  omitted  are  the 
ones  which  make  the  semitone,  or  “leading- 
note  progressions”  (F  to  E  and  B  to  C).  I 
was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  considerable 
significance  to  this  fact ;  but  when  I  sought 
to  harmonize  the  songs,  taking  pains  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  natural  harmonies  implied  in  the 
melodies,  I  found  that  no  satisfactory  scheme 
of  chords  could  be  made  without  employing 
the  missing  scale-tones.  Miss  Fletcher  had  in¬ 
formed  me  of  the  curious  fact  that,  although 
the  Indians  never  sing  otherwise  than  in  uni¬ 
son,  nevertheless,  whenever  their  songs  are 
played  on  a  piano  or  organ,  they  are  not  satis- 
fied  without  the  addition  of  chords.  I  was  greatly 
interested,  therefore,  in  sending  for  Indian  criti¬ 
cism  my  harmonization  of  the  first  song  given 
me.  I  wished  particularly  to  know  whether  the 
harmonies  which  seemed  to  me  natural  would 
prove  satisfactory  to  Indian  ears. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  Indians  were  even  delighted 
with  the  chords  I  had  added  to  their  song, 
showing  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  -that 
they  never  make  any  attempt  to  sing  in  parts, 
they  possess  a  latent  sense  of  harmony,  and 
this  sense  is  precisely  the  same  as  ours.  That 
is  to  say,  the  harmonic  sense  is  innate  in  the 
human  mind,  is  a  natural  constituent  of  uni¬ 
versal  human  nature.  Moreover,  the  five- 
toned  scale,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  melodies  of  so  many  and  so  widely  separ¬ 
ated  primitive  peoples,  seems  to  be  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  the  harmonic  sense  of  these 
peoples  is  still  undeveloped  —  has  not  yet  been 
brought  forward  into  consciousness.  The  fact 
that  primitive  man  recognizes  the  missing 
harmonic  tones  as  valid  and  satisfactory  when 
they  are  brought  to  his  attention  proves  that 
the  sense  of  them  is  in  his  nature,  and  needs 
only  to  be  developed  in  order  that  he  may  use 
them  as  freely  as  we  do. 

This  conclusion  is  still  further  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  the  Indians  do  use  these  tones 
in  a  considerable  number  of  the  songs  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me.  A  few  of  them  employ  the  full 
eight-toned  scales  in  use  among  us,  both  major 
and  minor,  the  latter  both  in  its  pure  and  mixed 
forms.  If  further  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
this  conclusion  were  needed,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  all  my  harmonizations  of  their 
songs,  whether  on  complete  or  incomplete 
scales,  have  met  with  their  approval.  In  every 
case,  as  in  that  above  cited,  any  harmonization 
which  has  seemed  to  me  natural,  as  inherently 
implied  in  the  nature  of  the  melody  itself,  has 
been  accepted  by  them  as  valid  and  satisfac¬ 
tory;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  the  chords  I  have  used  tones  not  to  be  found 
in  the  melodies. 

Vol.  XLVII. —  80. 


617 

I  give  here  two  examples  built  on  five-toned 
scales.  The  first  (No.  60)  is  in  major,  and  is  a 

WAWAN  CHORAL. 

SOLEMN  PROCESSION  OF  PEACE  PIPES  AROUND 
THE  LODCE. 


No.  60.  J  =  63. 


choral  song  sung  in  the  religious  ceremony  of 
the  sacred  Peace  Pipes.  It  is  used  in  the  solemn 
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procession  in  which  the  pipes  are  borne  about 
the  lodge.  This  harmony  I  have  personally  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Indian  criticism,  as,  indeed,  is  true 
of  all  the  examples  I  shall  adduce.  Musicians 
will  see  that  I  have  not  only  employed  the  miss¬ 
ing  fourth  and  seventh  in  the  harmony,  but  have 
also  introduced  a  suspension  (in  the  eleventh 
full  measure).  This  latter  met  with  decided 
approval. 

The  second  song  (No.  53)  is  the  one  origin- 


HAE-THU-SKA. 

RESTING-SONG. 

Two  double  drum-beats  in  a  measure. 
No.  53.  J  .  =  60. 
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ally  submitted  to  me.  Curiously  enough,  the 
Indian  ear  seems  to  prefer  the  major  chord  for 
the  final  close  of  the  latter,  although  the  song  is 
in  pure  minor,  with  what  is  technically  known 
as  a  plagal  cadence. 

The  fact  of  the  latent  perception  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  of  the  full  key-harmony  employed 
in  civilized  music  at  once  deprives  their  incom¬ 
plete  scales  of  much  of  their  significance.  At 
first  sight,  the  numerous  incomplete  scales  are 
decidedly  puzzling ;  for  they  not  only  use  the 
typical  pentatonic  scales  exemplified  above,  but 
also  other  incomplete  scales,  omitting  some¬ 
times  the  sixth  and  seventh,  sometimes  the 
seventh  alone,  sometimes  the  fourth  alone, 
sometimes  the  third  alone,  sometimes  the  sec¬ 
ond  alone,  and  in  one  case  both  the  sixth  and 
the  key-note.  But  when  one  reflects  that  they 
do  actually  possess  all  the  tones  of  the  full  scale, 
and  that  they  recognize  them  all  as  both  me- 
lodically  and  harmonically  valid,  the  fact  that 
they  frequently  confine  themselves  to  a  portion 
of  them  only  becomes  of  comparatively  little 
importance. 

But  a  still  more  puzzling  phenomenon  re¬ 
mained  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  songs  the  tones  of  which  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  one  scale.  Examples  of  these 
are  given  in  Nos.  118,  54,  and  58.  In  No. 
1 18  the  key  is  nominally  G,  but  the  foreign 
tone  A  flat  is  a  prominent  feature.  In  No.  54 
the  tone  B  flat  appears  as  an  emphatic  tone, 
too,  while  the  song  is  mainly  in  the  key  of  C ; 
and  in  No.  58  we  have  the  tone  E  in  a  short 
song  supposed  to  be  in  the  key  of  B  flat. 

Of  course  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  tones  was  to  harmonize  the 
songs,  and  to  submit  them  to  Indian  criticism. 
Here,  too,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
my  own  perception  of  what  was  natural  in  the 
harmonization  was  corroborated  by  Indian  ap¬ 
proval.  And  the  supplied  harmonies  made  the 
whole  matter  clear  at  once.  No.  1 18  is  a  case 

WAWAN  CEREMONY. 

WHEN  TAKING  THE  CHILD,  THE  HUNGA. 


No.  118.  I  =  176. 
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of  change  of  key,  unless  we  regard  the  song  as 
closing  on  the  sub-dominant  chord.  The  first 
two  phrases  (three  measures)  are  plainly  in  the 
key  of  G.  The  succeeding  two  phrases  have 
the  chord  of  C,  not  G,  for  their  point  of  repose, 
but  the  only  chord  used  as  an  antithesis  to  this 
chord  is  that  of  A  flat,  the  under-third !  Here 
one  cannot  help  being  reminded  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  modern 
romantic  composers,  as  regards  harmony,  is 
the  free  use  of  the  major  chords  of  the  over- 
third  and  under-third,  as  well  as  of  the  over¬ 
sixth  and  under-sixth.  We  find  more  or  less 
of  it  in  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  still  more  in 
Schumann  and  Chopin,  most  of  all  in  Wagner 
and  Liszt.  And  now  to  happen  on  the  very 
same  characteristic  in  the  primitive  music  of 
our  own  American  natives  is  certainly  a  most 
unexpected,  not  to  say  startling,  experience. 

It  shows,  I  take  it,  simply  this :  that  the 
great  romantic  writers,  in  going  outside  of  the 
accepted  harmonic  limits  (there  are  a  very  few 
text-books  on  harmony,  even  to-day,  which 
account  for  their  practice,  still  less  sanction  it), 
made  a  genuine  discovery  of  natural  harmonic 
relations.  This  has  long  been  my  belief ;  but 
if  it  needed  confirmation,  these  Indian  songs 
would  serve  the  purpose;  for,  whatever  else 
they  are,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are 
absolutely  natural. 

No.  54  offers  a  similar  example  of  the  use  of 
WAWAN. 

FINAL  SONG  WHEN  LAYING  THE  PEACE  PIPES  AT 
CEREMONIAL  REST. 
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FIRST  PROCESSION  AROUND  THE  LODGE  AFTER 
THE  PIPES  ARE  RAISED. 


No.  58.  J  =  66. 
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example  of  modulation.  It  begins  in  B  flat, 
closing  the  first  clause  in  the  fifth  measure 
with  the  relative  minor  chord.  The  next  phrase 
is  in  E  flat,  closing  on  the  over-third  chord 
(G),  leading  naturally  through  the  chord  of  C 
major  to  the  key  of  F,  whence  the  transition  is 
easy  and  natural  to  the  final  phrase  in  C.  The 
whole  is  easy,  smooth,  natural,  and  reminds 
one  of  numerous  passages  in  Wagner.  But 
think  of  it,  students  of  harmony,  a  twelve- 
measure  song  beginning  in  B  flat  and  ending 
in  C !  Yet  the  naturalness  of  it  cannot  be 
questioned,  nor  can  its  dignity  and  impressive¬ 
ness.  There  are  more  things  to  be  learned 
about  harmony  than  are  taught  in  the  current 
text-books. 

I  cannot  forbear  citing  one  more  example, 
No.  55,  because  of  the  beauty  and  originality 


the  over-sixth  chord  (in  the  sixth  full  measure). 
The  harmony  of  this  song  can  be  accounted 
for  without  considering  it  as  departing  from 
the  key  of  C,  although  it  goes  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  scale  harmony.  The  one  melody- 
tone  (B  flat)  which  does  not  occur  in  the  scale 
belongs  to  the  minor  chord  of  the  dominant. 
The  song  closes,  however,  with  the  major 
dominant  chord. 

On  the  other  hand,  No.  58  affords  a  plain 


WAWAN  CEREMONY. 

SECOND  SONG  WHEN  LAYING  THE  PIPES  AT 
CEREMONIAL  REST. 


No.  55.  J  =  84. 
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of  its  natural  harmony.  Although  there  are  no 
tones  of  the  song  not  to  be  found  in  the  scale 
of  E  flat,  which  is  its  nominal  key,  nevertheless 
it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  it  naturally  with¬ 
out  going  outside  of  that  scale.  After  the  first 
short  phrase,  the  song  might  be  regarded  as  in 
the  relative  minor  key,  although  the  Indians 
prefer  the  major  tonic  at  the  end. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  also  to  the  sharp 
dissonance  at  the  beginning  of  No.  55.  This 
is  only  a  sample  of  the  non-harmonic  tones 
which  the  Indians  constantly  use.  It  requires 
only  a  brief  examination  of  these  harmonized 
songs  (all  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Indians)  to  see  that  all 
our  apparatus  of  melodic  by-tones  is  used  by 
them  quite  as  freely  as  by  us.  In  short,  all  me¬ 
lodic  and  harmonic  resources  to  be  found  in 
our  music,  even  the  most  modern  and  “ad¬ 
vanced,”  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  primitive 
music  among  a  people  who  have,  let  us  re¬ 
member,  no  musical  notation,  no  theory  of  mu¬ 
sic,  no  systematized  scientific  knowledge  of  it 
whatsoever. 

Nor  is  it  in  harmony  alone  that  this  Indian 
music  reminds  us  of  the  greatest  music  of 
the  modern  romantic  school.  The  Indian 
rhythms  are  frequently  as  complicated  and 
difficult  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Schumann  or  Chopin.  The  Indians  syncopate 
freely  :  they  use  three  twos  and  two  threes  in 
the  same  measure  (two  drum-beats  against 
three  vocal  tones),  exactly  the  rhythm  of  No. 
20  of  the  “Songs  without  Words”  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  the  “  Abschied  ”  (Op.  82)  of  Schu¬ 
mann,  and  other  pieces  which  will  occur  to 
every  musician ;  they  alternate  f  and  £  mea¬ 
sures,  even  f  and  ■£,  and  I  have  found  one  case 
of  five  drum-beats  in  a  measure,  against  which 


ten  tones  are  sung,  grouped  in  two fives ,  not  in 
five  twos  as  might  have  been  expected.  One 
rhythmic  peculiarity  also  consists  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  a  short  note  on  the  drum-beat, 
or  emphatic  portion  of  the  measure,  just  such 
as  we  find  in  ancient  Scotch  music. 

The  following  example  (No.  123)  exempli- 


POO-GE-THUN  SONG. 

DANCE-SONG  OF  A  SOCIETY  COMPOSED  SOLELY 
OF  CHIEFS. 


fies  the  Indian  tendency  to  syncopation.  It 
may  serve  also  as  another  illustration  of  the 
use  of  third  relationships  in  harmony  (see 
fourth,  fifth,  and  eleventh  measures).  No.  112, 
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here  given,  exemplifies  the  same  tendency,  and 
shows  also  that  the  same  melody  may  imply 
more  than  one  natural  harmony.  It  was  by 
request  of  the  Indians  that  I  introduced  new 
chords  in  the  repeat.  It  thus  became  fuller  and 
richer,  and  the  emotional  effect  was  intensified. 
No.  6 5  exemplifies,  as  does  No.  5 3 ,  the  combina- 

WAWAN  CEREMONY. 

FINAL  SONG  WHEN  RAISING  THE  PIPES. 


No.  65.  Song  J.—  72. 
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tion  of  dissimilar  rhythms;  three  eighth  notes 
in  the  song  against  two  drum-beats.  No.  133 


MYSTERY-SONG. 

VISION  OF  THE  HORSE. 
No.lSS.  J  =  104.  J.=  104. 


is  the  one  referred  to  as  having  phrases  of  five 
tones ;  each  chord  stands  for  a  drum-beat. 

In  the  matter  of  rhythm  on  a  larger  scale, 
what  is  commonly  called  “  form  ”  in  music,  i.  <?., 
the  orderly  succession  and  arrangement  of 
phrases,  clauses,  etc.,  the  irregularity  is  quite  as 
great,  without,  however,  impairing  the  sense 
of  symmetry.  In  No.  53  the  first  three  phrases 
consist  of  one  and  a  half  measures  (three  dou- 
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ble  drum-beats),  but  the  fourth  phrase  has  four 
double  drum-beats,  and  the  fifth  has  six.  The 
second  period  is  similarly  constructed,  the  first 
two  phrases  having  three  drum-beats  each,  the 
third  four,  and  the  fourth  five.  The  two  periods 
of  which  the  song  consists  are  thus  somewhat 
uneven,  the  first  having  five  phrases  and  the 
second  only  four ;  yet  with  all  this  variety  the 
sense  of  symmetry  is  not  impaired.  The  phras¬ 
ing  of  others  of  the  songs  presents  similar  pe¬ 
culiarities  ;  but  it  will  be  so  easily  recognized 
by  students  that  I  think  I  need  not  here  ana¬ 
lyze  each  one  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  formal  structure  of  these  Indian  songs 
is  as  free,  as  rich,  and  as  varied,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  conformable  to  the  natural  laws  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  are  their  rhythm,  their  harmony,  and 
their  use  of  melodic  embellishments. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  harmonized  version  of  the  Indian 
songs  here  given  has  more  of  the  elements  of 
our  own  music  than  of  that  of  the  natives ;  in 
short,  that  the  Indian  character  has  been  taken 
out  of  it  in  the  process  of  transferring  it  to  the 
pianoforte.  I  hope  I  have  already  said  enough 
to  obviate  such  criticism  ;  but  I  offer  some 
further  considerations  which  will  enable  intel¬ 
ligent  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Indian  songs  here  given  and  that 
heard  in  the  native  singing  of  them.  This  dif¬ 
ference  does  not  consist  merely,  or  mainly,  in 
the  addition  of  chords.  The  Indians  sing  with 
a  quality  of  voice  different  from  ours — one  more 
nearly  akin  to  our  speaking  voice.  It  is  high 
and  shrill,  and  white  men  who  hear  it  for  the 
first  time,  especially  if  they  do  not  understand 
the  words  or  appreciate  the  sentiment  embodied 
in  the  song,  are  apt  to  find  it  unpleasant.  And 
the  difference  between  their  singing  and  ours 
lies  not  alone  in  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  vo¬ 
cal  tone,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  voice  slides 
from  one  scale-tone  to  another,  instead  of  mov¬ 
ing  by  sharply  defined  intervals,  as  in  our  sing¬ 
ing.  Their  melodic  ornaments,  too,  often  consist 
of  quarter-tones,  or  perhaps  even  smaller  in¬ 
tervals,  so  that  they  can  be  only  approximately 
rendered  in  our  notation.  Some  acquaintances 
of  mine  who  have  casually  heard  singing  among 
the  Chippewa  Indians  have  described  it  to  me 
as  a  disagreeable  whining,  devoid  of  melody. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  impression  it  makes 
on  superficial  observers,  who  lack  either  the  op¬ 
portunity  or  the  training  to  estimate  its  musical 

1  I  spent  two  weeks  of  hard  work  in  taking  down 
and  harmonizing  songs  under  continual  and  free  criti¬ 
cism  by  Indians,  going  through  the  music  of  the  entire 
Calumet  (Fellowship  Pipes)  ceremony,  besides  num¬ 
bers  of  other  songs.  Besides  this,  I  had  a  week  of  list¬ 
ening  to  Indians  singing  in  a  great  festival  on  the 
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qualities.  Above  all,  the  inability  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  relation  of  Indian  music  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Indian  feeling  is  fatal  to  any  just 
estimate  of  it. 

It  is  here  that  superficial  observers  fail  most 
signally.  Toward  white  men  generally  the  In¬ 
dians-  are  reserved.  They  reveal  their  private 
and  most  sacred  feelings  only  to  those  (and  they 
are  very  few)  who  have  completely  won  their 
confidence.  Such  friends,  and  only  such,  are 
able  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  into  the 
interior  life  of  the  Indian,  and  understand  what 
his  music  is  to  him.  Miss  Fletcher  is  one  of 
those  exceptional  white  persons,  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  know — onewhose  interest  in  the 
Indians,  proved  by  hardship,  privation,  and  de¬ 
voted  self-sacrifice  in  their  service,  has  won  for 
her  the  lively  gratitude  and  the  unreserved 
confidence  of  large  numbers  of  them.  To  her 
they  will  open  their  hearts  freely,  and  to  their 
absolute  trust  in  her  I  owe  the  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  opportunity  of  studying  freely  music  which, 
if  I  had  gone  among  them  as  a  stranger,  I  should 
never  have  heard  at  all.1 

I  soon  found  that  the  piano,  with  the  audi¬ 
ble  thud  of  its  hammer,  its  inability  to  produce 
intervals  smaller  than  a  semitone,  ifs  fixity  of 
pitch,  and  its  tempered  tuning,  was  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  Indian  as  his  singing  can  be  to 
our  unaccustomed  ears.  The  melodies,  as  given 
on  the  piano,  needed  to  be  supplemented  by 
chords,  and  by  the  free  use  of  the  pedal.  Rat¬ 
tles  and  drum  tremolos  must  be  rendered  by 
tremolo  chords  with  pedal,  etc.  Long  before 
the  first  week  was  over,  all  my  preconceived 
notions  of  the  significance  of  the  incomplete 
scales,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  plain  major 
and  minor  chords  as  related  to  acoustic  prob¬ 
lems,  had  wholly  disappeared.  The  Indian  criti¬ 
cism  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  things.  First 
of  all  it  related  to  the  accurate  melodic  and 
rhythmic  rendering  of  the  songs,  the  observing 
of  ties,  syncopations,  exact  length  of  tones,  etc. 
On  such  points  the  Indians  are  very  strenuous, 
as  becomes  those  who  receive  and  hand  down 
traditions  unimpaired  for  centuries. 

But  when  it  came  to  harmonization  and  style 
of  performance,  the  criticism  was  all  directed 
to  the  point  of  artistic  interpretation.  When  I 
could  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  song  and 
of  the  ceremony  in  which  it  was  employed,  my 
work  satisfied  Indian  feeling  — not  before.'  In 
short,  it  became  absolutely  clear  that  the  de¬ 
termining  forces  of  this  Indian  music,  not  only 
in  their  own  version,  but  in  the  pianoforte 

Omaha  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  an  Omaha  Indian  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  whose  assis¬ 
tance  throughout  has  been  invaluable  to  me.  Without 
him,  my  work  would  have  been  a  failure. 
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translation  as  approved  by  them,  were  pre¬ 
cisely  those  concerned  in  all  artistic  production 
and  reproduction,  viz.,  imagination  and  feel¬ 
ing.  That  my  experiment  proved  successful  in 
producing  a  piano  translation  which  the  Indians 
themselves  recognized  as  adequate  and  satis¬ 
factory,  ought,  I  think,  to  set  at  rest  all  doubt, 
if  there  should  be  any,  as  to  the  genuine  char¬ 
acter  of  the  version  here  presented.  The  har¬ 
mony  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  Indian  harmony. 
Not  that  the  Indians  could  have  produced  it 
unaided;  but  my  part  in  it  was  simply  and 
solely  to  supply  the  technical  knowledge  which 
they  lacked.  I  have  merely  translated  from 
one  mode  of  expression  to  another ;  and  their 
judgment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  translation 
ought  surely  to  be  conclusive. 

In  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  imaginative 
and  emotional  elements  which  dominated  every 
moment  of  the  Indians’  criticism  of  my  work,  I 
was  continually  reminded  of  the  out-break  of 
the  German  romantic  movement  about  1830. 
Here,  as  with  Schumann  and  Wagner,  the  all- 
important  matter  was  the  feeling  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  mode  of  expression  was  to  be 
criticized  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  ade¬ 
quacy  or  inadequacy,  not  from  that  of  any 
traditional  rules  or  formal  considerations.  In 
other  words,  content  was  first,  and  form  was 
subordinate  in  both. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  read  a  criticism 
by  Schumann  on  this  Indian  music,  especi¬ 
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ally  on  the  Calumet  ceremony,  with  its  cen¬ 
tral  idea  of  “  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men,”  its  elaborate  ritual,  brimful  of  symbo¬ 
lism,  its  full  choral  service,  every  incident  of  the 
ceremony  accompanied  by  song.  And  if  he 
had  taken  occasion  to  compare  the  original, 
vigorous,  noble,  dignified,  impressive  music  of 
this  service  with  some  of  the  commonplace 
jingles  so  frequent  in  our  Sunday-school  ser¬ 
vices,  and  even  in  some  of  our  churches,  would 
the  comparison  have  been  in  our  favor  ?  If 
he  had  used  the  phrase  “  American  savages,” 
taking  into  account  the  musical  comparison 
alone,  would  he  have  applied  it  to  our  red¬ 
skinned  neighbors  ?  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
offensive ;  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  despise 
as  an  inferior  and  barbarous  race  reveal,  in  the 
glimpse  this  music  affords  into  their  inner  life, 
a  noble  religious  feeling,  not  remotely  akin  to 
the  central  idea  of  Christianity,  and  expressed  in 
music  some  of  which  is  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  we  ourselves  possess,  and  incom¬ 
parably  superior  to  our  worst  in  the  same  field. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  sought  to  confine  the 
technical  treatment  within  the  narrowest  limits, 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader.  Musicians 
who  desire  more  extended  and  detailed  techni¬ 
cal  consideration  of  the  Indian  music  will  find  it 
in  the  monograph  on  Omaha  Indian  music  lately 
printed  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard 
University.1 

John  Comfort  Fillmore. 


Since  this  article  was  written,  I  have  had  extensive  opportunities  of  hearing,  taking  down,  harmonizing,  and 
testing  primitive  folk-music,  not  only  of  the  Ornahas,  but  also  of  other  Indian  tribes,  besides  that  of  different 
races  represented  on  the  Midway  Piaisance,  at  the  World’s  Fair.  This  later  experience  has  confirmed  the  con¬ 
clusions  I  have  given  in  this  paper. 
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